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ON A PASSAGE IN PINDAR'S FOURTH NEMEAN ODE 

By Charles E. Whitmore 

THERE is a passage in the fourth Nemean (vv. 25 ff.) which has, 
I think, not yet been properly interpreted either in itself or in 
its relation to the entire ode. I wish to set forth an interpretation 
which aims to elucidate the passage with less violence to the words 
than previous expounders have found necessary, and also to show its 
bearing on the progress of thought in the entire poem. 

The crux of the passage lies in the words in v. 30, airetjoo/naxas kt\. 
They are preceded by a brief myth of Heracles — his victories at Troy 
and Cos, and over the giant Alcyoneus, though in the latter case not 
before twelve chariots and their twenty-four occupants had been 
destroyed. The traditional view of the lines after v. 30 may be repre- 
sented by the following translation : ' Inexperienced in strife would he 
seem who should not understand this tale ; for it is meet that he who 
does aught should suffer also. But to tell the tale at length the ordi- 
nance forbids me, and the pressing hours ; and I am drawn by keen 
desire to touch on the new-moon festival ; yet despite all this — resist 
conspiracy ! ' I think that most readers will experience a sense of 
surprise at this sudden shift from the telling of a tale to the resisting of 
a conspiracy, with the following attack on some rival, and the proud 
affirmation of the poet's own powers. It is surely natural that when a 
person gives three reasons why he should not do a certain thing, and 
then asserts, 'But in spite of these reasons I will — ,' he intends to 
revert to the course that the reasons just cited would impede him from 
following. How then are we to find a correspondence between the two 
parts of our passage ? There would seem to be, on the older view, a 
curious incoherence, hardly to be justified by an appeal to the tradi- 
tional Pindaric ' abruptness.' If it can be shown that this incoherence 
further requires us to do violence to the normal meanings of some of 
the words, we may endeavor to ascertain whether the usual significances 
of these words may not give us suggestions for a new and more coherent 
interpretation. 
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If 6.irupo[na.ya.-i ktX. refers to the contest of Heracles and Alcyoneus, 
one may fairly ask what there is in this reference so cryptic as to 
require one experienced in strife for its solution? The scholiast is 
troubled because Pindar does not explicitly say that Heracles con- 
quered, and thinks the phrase designed to indicate the true issue ; but 
I cannot see that the text leaves the outcome so obscure. One rather 
half-hearted view suggests that it was necessary to explain that the 
destruction of twelve chariots involved the deaths of twenty-four men, 
because there were two men to a chariot ; a fact which most intelligent 
Greeks must have learned in boyhood from their study of Homer. 
Most editors judiciously ignore the point, Bury, e. g., remarking that 
the tale will be understood by the Theandridai, who are not inexperi- 
enced, but irtipav Zxovrvi (v. 76), and especially by Timasarchos, who 
had really earned his victory. But even on this showing I fail to see 
what it is in the myth which their experience enables them to under- 
stand, and would otherwise remain obscure. The phrase seems to 
me too particular to be a mere tag to the myth. One would expect 
it to apply to the athlete ; but is there also the possibility of a side 
reference to the poet himself? This question may be better answered 
after we have considered certain difficulties which immediately follow. 

The first of these is the appropriateness of taking ra fmKpa igtvimiv 
to mean ' to tell the tale at length.' The reference to Heracles seems 
complete enough as it stands, without the need of any apology for its 
further neglect. I can find no place in Pindar where a myth is dropped 
before the poet has made as much use of it as he desires, where there 
is any allusion to the compulsion of external circumstances. There are 
odes in which two or three myths exist peacefully side by side, with 
no apology for their multiplicity. Take for example O. vii, where the 
tale of the wanderings of Tlepolemos, which occupies eighteen lines, 
is interrupted by nineteen describing the birth of Athena, and by 
twenty-three showing the allotment of Rhodes to Helios, without any 
suggestion that the poet has not devoted to each topic as much space 
as he saw fit. It is true that Pindar often ends a myth with the state- 
ment that he has gone too far, or that he must revert to another 
matter; but he is careful to finish his story before he thinks of this 
other obligation, and the office of this form of transition is to pass from 
the completed myth to the praise of the victor. Accordingly it occurs 
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toward the close of an ode. Typical instances are P. xi, 38 and /. vi, 
56. An unusual case is N. iii, 26, where a similar formula is used to 
recall the poet from the incidental tale of the wanderings of Heracles 
to the real myth of the ode, the fortunes of the house of Aeacos. This 
is the closest parallel to our passage that can be adduced, but it is not 
a close one, since the poet merely breaks off one myth to go on directly 
to another. It would seem then that such an apology for lack of time 
to finish the myth as the traditional view supposes cannot be paralleled 
from Pindar's usage elsewhere in his epinikia. Moreover, later in this 
very ode we do find a formula of the nature of those we have been dis- 
cussing, coming in its normal place, and with its usual office. At v. 69, 
after the marriage of Peleus and Thetis has been described, Pindar goes 
on : ' Duskward from Gades one cannot pass. Turn back the ship to 
the shore of Europe ; for I cannot go through the whole tale of the 
sons of Aeacus.' Surely if a device whose manner of use we can 
clearly discover from other passages is employed in its regular fashion 
in our ode, it is hardly likely that it should have also been used earlier 
in that ode in an unparalleled way, and one not suited to the context ; 
for the device is not one that would naturally be used twice in the same 
ode. Furthermore, why should Pindar apologize for leaving a myth so 
early in the ode, on the ground of lack of time, when a second mythical 
recital, occupying some twenty- five lines, is about to follow? How, if 
he could not complete the tale of Heracles, can he find space for a 
new story, told at considerable length ? 

What is the mysterious refytos, which, we are to suppose, cuts short 
the tale? Most commentators inform us that it is the structural law of 
the epinikion which forbade the devotion of more than a certain fixed 
space to each topic. Our survey of the use of several myths in a single 
ode has shown us how elastic, to say the least, such laws of structure 
must be. But does the word really denote such a law? Seven other 
cases of its use occur in the epinikia. Four of these ( O. vi, 69 ; xiii, 
29, 40; N. x, 33) refer to the divine ordinances under which the great 
games were established ; two ( O. viii, 25 ; P. i, 64) to moral ordinances ; 
and only one ( O. vii, 88) to a law of song, where the phrase is vfuvov 
refyiov 'OXv/iirioviKav. It would seem then somewhat doubtful whether 
refyxos alone could denote a law of art. The use of Oeo-is for 'poetry' 
has been suggested to me as a parallel ; but though the Etymologicum 
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Magnum (p. 391, 27) informs us that Pindar uses Bio-vi in that 
sense, and nOivai with the meaning ' compose,' no instance of such use 
occurs in any of his extant works. It is true that there is a solitary 
case of 0(<tk in O. iii, 8, but there the phrase is iwi<av Oeo-iv, which is 
another matter. Obviously «r«W 0«W can mean poetical composition, 
just as v/wou refyids can mean a law of song ; but an actual instance of 
6c<tk alone with the meaning 'poetry' is apparently lacking, and I doubt 
if refyios can denote a law of song without the addition, as in O. iii, 
of some qualifying word. 

We have thus seen that in the current view the passage beginning at 
aiT(.ipoiiA)(a.<s lacks relevancy to the myth ; that we have no evidence 
that Pindar ever breaks off a myth because of lack of time, or that he 
ever apologizes for having done so, but that what he does do is to 
terminate a myth, at his convenience, in order that, toward the close of 
an ode, he may pass to the praise of the victor, and that we find a 
normal case of this in the ode under discussion; and that the sup- 
posed structural refytos which prevents his devoting all the space he 
desired to the Heracles story is a somewhat dubious conception. It 
remains to develop the points on which our new interpretation is to 
be based. 

Let us begin with our myth of Heracles. He is a Theban hero, with 
whom the Theban poet may be expected to feel himself peculiarly in 
sympathy. But we are not left to conjecture on this point ; in O. ix, 
28 we find him making an explicit comparison between himself and 

Heracles, in the words ayadol 8k ko.1 (ro<f>ol Kara ha.ifi.ov avopes I «y«- 

vovt. As Professor Gildersleeve remarks, ' Heracles is a Kara 8a.ifj.ov 
avyp, as Pindar is a Kara 8o.lfi.ov' doiSos. Observe that he only carries 
out the thesis dyaOol Kara Sou/no/ iyivovro, with Heracles as proof. 
The o-o<j>ol he leaves apart, as savoring of presumption.' There is 
then no intrinsic unlikelihood of such an implied comparison between 
poet and hero in our ode. 

We know that Pindar's career was by no means free from conflicts 
aroused by his art, from rivalries which, whatever material discomforts 
they may or may not have caused him, certainly led him to make 
several allusions to such rival poets, one of them in this very fourth 
Nemean, where he practically gives us a defence of his own art. It is 
surely not too much to assume that some at least of his Aeginetan 
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audience were sufficiently aware of this rivalry to be able to detect a 
passing allusion to it. In approaching his defence, then, Pindar thinks 
of the illustrious example of Heracles, who met with temporary checks, 
but achieved final triumphs j so an account of such an episode in the 
hero's career is skilfully brought into the ode by a reference to a victory 
won by Timasarchos at Thebes, where the mention of the " rich hall of 
Heracles" makes an easy transition to the myth. That duly recounted, 
the poet drops a hint of his coming defence by saying, ' Inexperienced 
in strife would he seem who should not understand the bearing of this 
tale ; it is meet that he who does aught should suffer also.' Are we, 
however, justified in holding that aireipopdxas may connote the strife 
of poets as well as of warriors? 

We must remember that in the very nature of the case Pindar could 
not make this first allusion too definite. He was commissioned to write 
an ode for a victor, an ode concerned with the praise of that victor and 
his family ; and any personal matter which he might choose to insert 
had to be, as it were, apologized for. In this instance we may suppose 
an ostensible connection between the myth and the victor ; but it is to 
be noted that Telamon is the parallel to the victor, leaving Heracles 
free to serve as the poet's counterpart, as we have already seen that he 
might do. Now Pindar indisputably could use pAyy °f an athletic 
contest; the famous athlete Diagoras is in O. vii, 15 called evOvpAxas, 
and in O. viii, 58 we have avSp&v pAxas Ik TrayKparCov. Furthermore, 
Pindar on occasion compares himself to an athlete ; in P. i, 44 he prays 
that he may not cast the bronze-cheeked javelin beside the mark, but 
by a mighty throw may surpass his antagonists ; in the latter phrase 
there is a certain tinge of polemic. In /. ii, 35 he becomes a full- 
fledged pankratiast (pxucpa Sio-Kijcrats aKoiriWai/u) , and we have just 
seen that the pankration was a pAxv- Here we have at least the ele- 
ments for an equation : if the poet can be a pankratiast, and the pan- 
kration a pmxVi tnen an aymv of poets may be a p^-xv too. One may 
also cite the striking expression of fr. 180, KeVrpov 8k pdxas 6 Kpan- 
a-nviav Xoyos. Accordingly it does not seem to me incredible that in 
an allusion Pindar should have implied a conflict of poets by airupo- 
li&X<vs. Whether he would have done so explicitly is of course another 
question ; but I do not think that the idea can be shown to be contrary 
to Pindaric usage. 
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At this point Pindar feigns to check himself, and cites three reasons 
why he should not continue this insertion of personal matter. Tefyios 
and time, and his desire to execute his commission, prevent him from 
speaking out at length. This is the meaning of to. /mKpa i£eveiruv, not 
that of telling the tale at length, as is shown by the one other case of 
the verb, in O. viii, 20 (iiiveire Kpareoiv TraAa . . . Alyivav), where 
«£e'v«re can only mean ' proclaimed.' The convenience of this mean- 
ing for our interpretation is obvious. What now is the admittedly 
obscure reO/ios? Either, I should say, the ordinance which governs 
the contest of the imagination in which Pindar is engaged, or, more 
probably, the rule of conduct which guides him in such contests. Like 
some other hot-tempered men, he doubtless thought himself more 
restrained than he really was, and considered his attacks on his foes 
mild,- in comparison with what he might have called them. Some reply 
he feels himself obliged to make ; but it shall be brief, and introduced 
by a sufficient apology. 

So, by considering the normal uses of the disputed words, we reach 
an interpretation, consistent with itself, which effects a coherent transi- 
tion to the open polemic. We find Pindar introducing a myth of strife, 
and hinting at its bearing on his own case in a way not too obscure to 
be caught by a quick-witted auditor, acquainted with the circumstances ; 
then he checks himself, and gives three reasons why he should keep to 
his business, and not allow his own concerns to intrude; but the 
impulse is too strong, and the poet, having made proper apology, 
swings into open attack on his foes, and assertion of faith in his own 
inspired calling. Finally, having delivered himself, he addresses the 
lyre : ' Weave forth, sweet lyre, and that too forthwith, a song beloved 
of Oinone and Cyprus : ' Kai t68' avrtWa, lest his passion sweep him 
too far afield, or he provoke Nemesis by undue self-laudation. So the 
return to the main current of the ode is effected. 

Let me now in conclusion set forth the view of the entire ode which 
my interpretation yields. We find Pindar at the outset proclaiming the 
power of truly inspired song, which not only momentarily compensates 
the victor for his toil, but enduringly transmits his fame to future ages. 
The poet in his inspired office makes offering of his prelude to Zeus, to 
Nemea, and to the victor, whose past successes he proceeds to recount, 
ending with one at Thebes, which effects an easy transition to a myth 
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of Heracles. The spiritual kinship between Theban hero and Theban 
poet leads to a latent parallel between them, and Pindar drops a hint 
of this parallel, and its bearing on his present position of rivalry with 
other poets. Then he recalls his duty to the victor, and strengthens 
his resolution by citing three reasons why he should desist from this 
personal strain ; but the desire to justify himself is too strong, and he 
overrides the reasons, after their introduction has served him as a kind 
of apology, and begins the explicit polemic, following it with a proud 
profession of faith in himself and his ultimate triumph. Then he 
resumes his theme straightway, before his passion carry him too far. 
On this showing we can trace the transitions between the main theme 
and the digressions in a coherent manner, without doing violence to the 
recognized Pindaric meanings of the words, and, to my mind, with a 
distinct gain in our understanding of the poet's purpose. 



